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THE SCIENTIFIC MAN’S BURDEN. 

The Twin Ideals: An Educated Commonwealth. 

By Sir James W. Barrett. \ T ols. i. and ii. 

Pp. xxxii + 512 and xx+ 504. (London: H. K. 

Lewis and Co., Ltd., 1918.) Price 255. net. 
HESE volumes consist of a series of essays 
and articles, mostly written originally for 
the daily Press, on a very large variety of topics, 
■classified under the heads :—Universities; educa¬ 
tion ; medicine; venereal disease; milk and 
neglected children; ‘ town planning and play¬ 
grounds ; rural life; national parks and the work 
of explorers; bush nursing; travel and immigra¬ 
tion ; social; music ; electoral reform ; Imperial and 
Australian politics. The author, a Melbourne 
medical man and consultant, who has taken an 
active part in the affairs of the Melbourne Uni¬ 
versity, in Australian public and medical ques¬ 
tions, and, during the war, in the Australian 
Army Medical Corps, tells in his preface of the 
growth of his own faith, away from the original 
university ideal of leavening the affairs of State 
"by the production of a few well-trained thinkers, 
towards the twin ideals of Imperial federation and 
the production of an educated proletariat as 
necessary for the salvation of the Empire. The 
first is necessary for the security precedent to 
any scheme of social betterment, without which 
the foundations of society are hollow, and the 
second, the effective education of all adolescents 
In realities, is forced by the spectacle in Australia 
of the superficiality and insincerity of popular 
government. But is not the original university 
Ideal of at least equal importance? 

Reflected in these essays is the special need of 
the younger, and vigorous communities of our 
Empire and America, overflowing with natural 
wealth, as regards education in an early stage of 
development, except as concerns the immediate 
business of life, looking to the universities for 
guidance and service in their work, rather than 
In their thoughts, confounding leisure with idle¬ 
ness, apt to consider research, except for utili¬ 
tarian ends, as snobbery, and culture, unless care¬ 
fully hidden, as a source of offence to the average 
man. Whether from these beginnings anything 
will ultimately follow as worthy of the name of 
real progress and abiding advancement as has 
come out of the old universities of Europe, with 
their monastic origins, has yet to be seen. In¬ 
struction in, and the .utilisation, dissemination, 
and popularisation of, knowledge is one thing; 
no one doubts its necessity and importance; but 
the getting of knowledge is another. For the 
latter objective the atmosphere of a monastery 
would seem to be more suited than the bustle and 
turmoil attendant upon making adequate returns 
in social service for pecuniary benefits received, 
or piously anticipated, which seems to be the 
ideal, here over-extolled, of what a modern 
university should be. 
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No one will want to quarrel with the author 
for his long and arduous public work in insisting 
upon the national and social importance of edu¬ 
cating the proletariat to the highest attainable 
point, of disseminating amongst the workers of 
the world all the science that is of any concern 
to them in their work. Also, what in older coun¬ 
tries than Australia is at least as important is 
to fill their hours of leisure and release from 
the monotony of life with the accumulated intel¬ 
lectual spoils of the ages. If, moreover, it be 
considered that the universities are the best-fitted 
instruments for this work, let it only be remem¬ 
bered that something more than mere lip-service 
is due to their original ideals. Let those who 
want to advance knowledge, and not shout about 
it, be given back at least the modern equivalent 
of the monastery, and be left to their work in 
peace. In point of social service their contribu¬ 
tion may prove to be as important as, for example, 
the running Of “ more and better live-stock special 
cars ” for the education of the agricultural com¬ 
munity. But this is precisely the point that those 
who want the universities to enter into the life of 
the community more closely will not honestly and 
fully concede. “Sporting the oak ” to the world, 
and shutting out the interminable chatter about 
it, is to them either sheer superciliousness, or 
else mistaken recluseness, for which closer con¬ 
tact with their fellow-men and acquaintance with 
the needs, thoughts, and aspirations of the great 
world are to be prescribed. 

I’n his controversy with Prof. Masson, of which 
surely the reader ought to have been given both 
sides, and his article on “The Man of Science ” 
especially, the author seems not to have appre¬ 
ciated the real position, apart altogether from 
current popular estimation, filled by the creator 
of new knowledge in the community. The man 
of science is regarded as in need of reform no 
less than other people before he can be considered 
a successful popular leader, which is as true as 
is the futility of expecting figs from thistles. 
Elbert Hubbard is quoted to the effect that Nature 
intends knowledge for service, not as an orna¬ 
ment or for the purposes of bric-a-brac. A man 
of science would, perhaps, not care to dogmatise 
as to the intentions of Nature, but he would 
almost certainly regard as a dangerous lunatic 
anyone who in the twentieth century considered 
knowledge as ornamental. He might point to 
the advisability, before cooking a hare, of catch¬ 
ing it. The application of science to service, if 
it is to be regarded as the proper work of the 
man of science, can only be at the expense of 
his own work. If the argument merely is that, 
unless the man who catches the hare can either 
cook it or catch it cooked, he will never have 
that position of honour and esteem in the com¬ 
munity which is his due, that matter will surely 
right itself. For the community will not continue 
to exist, and will not deserve to, in competition 
with those that are more intelligent, or, at least, 
better organised. 

The creative type has always been treated as 
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the ugly duckling" of the brood, but the creator of 
new scientific knowledge now holds the material 
destiny of the world in the hollow of his hand as 
completely as his prototype in literature, art, 
music, or abstract thought dominated the future 
of its mental and moral destiny, though in 
neither case does their work mature in their own 
generation. In his reforming zeal Sir Janies 
Barrett would storm their last dug-out. The 
Royal Society is bidden to say good-bye to 
the relics of medievalism, and to admit to 
its membership successful organisers of trans¬ 
port, pioneers in public health improvement, 
and serious statesmen whose obvious services 
to mankind are at least the equal of those 
rendered by the dissection of earthworms, the 
discovery of a capsule on a bacillus, or recon¬ 
dite investigations into rare elements. The 
Royal Society', like the universities, no doubt has 
outgrown its original functions, which are being 
atrophied in competition with the claims of urgent 
and more practical affairs. Yet if one could go to 
sleep for fifty years and wake up, the importance 
of what is being more and more sacrificed might 
be seen in truer perspective. 

Freokrick Soody. 

NATURAL SCIENCE AND RELIC ION. 

The Next Step in Religion: An Essay toward 
the Coining Renaissance. By Dr. R. W. 
Sellars. Pp. 228. (New York : The Macmillan 
Co.; London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1918.) 
Price 1.50 dollars. 

MAT is to be the religion of the future? 
How far will traditional beliefs be affected 
by the view of the universe which modern science 
sets before us? Such are vitally important ques¬ 
tions w'hich in the present volume an American 
author tries to answer. The man of science takes 
for his postulate the uniformity of Nature. It has 
served him well, for upon it the physical and bio¬ 
logical sciences have been built, But are man’s 
ethical and .esthetic faculties, which dominate 
human life, conditioned by inexorable law'? Could 
we, if w 7 e knew' completely a man’s history' and 
environment, predict his every action? The man 
of science is tempted to answer “Yes,” and his 
creed is, then, extraordinarily like the Stoic deter¬ 
minism to be found, for instance, in Marcus Aure¬ 
lius. Most of us, however, are certain that we 
have free-will. As we make the admission, the 
chains of necessity cease to bind us. We find 
ourselves forced to make an idealist, or spiritual, 
interpretation of the universe, and many hold 
Christianity' to be the most persuasive conse¬ 
quential position. 

Dr. Sellars, in his book, begins by showing 
that primitive cosmologies, such as are to be 
found in the Bible, have been finally discredited. 
Copernican astronomy and the doctrine of evolu¬ 
tion have radically altered the setting of Christi¬ 
anity. Next he shows how the study of compara¬ 
tive religion reveals the genesis of much of the 
myth and ritual legislation of the Old Testament. 
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He then proceeds to discuss the origins of 
Christianity- He admits Jesus of Nazareth to 
have been a historical character, but finds in St. 
Paul’s teaching more affinities with the mystery- 
religions of the Roman Empire than with the 
faith of w'hich Jesus made Himself the centre. 
A rapid sketch of the evolution of Christianity 
brings us to the conflict of science and religion 
in modern times. Throughout the earlier chapters 
of his book Dr. Sellars shows W'ide, though at 
times superficial, reading; some of his conclusions 
authoritative scholars would reject. He later 
argues against miracles, denies the existence of 
the soul and of personal immortality, finds the 
problem of evil a fatal obstacle to the Christian 
idea of God, and ends with a plea for a religion, 
purged of supernaturalism, which will mean “the 
valuing of experiences and activities, the, striving" 
for their realisation, the loyalty to their call.” 
An obvious criticism presents itself. If man is 
a product of natural laws which have made him 
and which he cannot modify, what is the use of 
his “striving” and “loyalty”? The laws will 
work themselves out : man is their creature : the 
end is determined. 

The theologian will say that Dr. Sellars has not 
got to the kernel of traditional Christianity. He 
chips off bits of the husk and announces that there 
is nothing inside. Of certain degenerate, types of 
Protestantism it may he that nothing is left when 
Bibiiolatry has gone. But Christian theology is 
first of all rational. It is founded upon the belief 
that we can reach absolute truth and upon a 
determination to succeed in the quest. Arising out 
of the attempt to find truth are the spiritual inter¬ 
pretations of the universe made by Jewish prophets 
and by 800 years of Hellenic speculation which 
beg;ln with Socrates and ended with Plotinus. 
A synthesis of these blends with Christ’s 
teaching", and is constantly associated with 
the mystical experience of humanity. Modern 
natural science has nothing to do with the 
essentials of this massive structure. It can 
ignore it all; but, in so doing, it will fail to ex¬ 
plain man to himself. Dr. Sellars’s “religion” is 
a set of exhortations empirically derived from his. 
social and political environment. We believe that, 
because its metaphysical basis is defective, it can¬ 
not satisfy men, though it may inspire some to 
live worthilv in a democratically organised 
society. E. W. Barnes. 

THE PASSING OF THE OLD ORDER. 

(1) The Neo-Platon'sts: A Study in the History 
of Hellenism. By Thomas Whittaker. Second' 
edition, with a Supplement on the Commen¬ 
taries of Proclus. Pp. xv + 318. (Cambridge: 
At the University Press, 1918.) Price 12s. 
net. 

(2) On Society. By Frederic Harrison. Pp. xii 4- 
444. (London : Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 
1918.) Price 125. net. 

(3) The Psychology of Conviction: A Study of 
Beliefs and Attitudes. By Prof. J. Jastrow. 
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